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The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Background for the Gospel of John 
Lucetta Mowry 


Wellesley College 







I 







As compared with the other documents of the New Testament the 
Gospel of John has always been an enigma. We have literary parallels 
with which to compare the letters of the New Testament and the Acts 
of the Apostles, and we can understand the Book of Revelation in the 
light of apocalyptic writings. Even the Synoptic Gospels, while they are 
not a common form of literary expression, contain elements which can be 
classified: the collected sayings of wise men, the prophetic oracle, the 
miracle stories from such cults as that of Asclepius, and martyrologies. 
Thus the substance of the gospel material has become intelligible to us 
through a comparison of its elements with other known literary forms. 
But the Fourth Gospel is peculiar because of its character as a gospel. 
The peculiarity lies in the fact that while it purports to be a gospel and 
follows the pattern established by the first three gospels by including 
episodes about Jesus, his healings and sayings, nevertheless the whole 
type has been shot through with a new element that has spiritualized 
the gospel and has thereby used the individual incidents in the service 
of certain ideas and objectives. The incident becomes a parable for an 
idea and for religious thought and expression. The fundamental idea 
and the religious life which come to expression in the Fourth Gospel 
have thus transfused the record of Jesus’ life as an alchemist changes 
base metals into gold. The essence of every act has an idea and a re- 
ligious outlook behind it. 

A further difficulty for the interpreter of the Fourth Gospel is 
created by the fact that the actual content of the gospel is that of a 
theological treatise. Every theological writer has a focal point or a center 
from which his theology radiates and is conceived. Various interpreta- 
tions of the focal ‘point for John’s theology have been given, but the 
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one most nearly correct is probably that which states a doctrine of 
revelation. An appropriate title for the description of its basic thesis 
would be the revelation of God in Christ. Thus the document is more 
easily compared with such books as Hebrews or Romans than with the 
other gospels whose primary interest is in recounting episodes. Yet the 
author used the gospel form, and this creates problems for the interpre- 
ter. Why he used it is easily understood. The reason does not lie so 
much in the fact that the early Christian community had already estab- 
lished such a form, and therefore had set a popular pattern for the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel to follow. It lies rather in the fact that the 
evangelist wa concerned with the problem of relating his theological 
point of view to a person who came from the Father, lived among men, 
and returned to the Father. Since the author was more concerned with 
an interpretation of that person's deeds and words, theological interpre- 
tation. was of greater importance than the recording of episodes. Such 
a recognition of his purpose does not necessarily imply that his material 
has no historica] value. For this evangelist reality could not be defined 
in abstract statements of fact. Rather. reality acted itself out. He used 
the concrete episode as a vehicle for the abstract. Paul could say, “Christ 
died for our sins.” or “by faith you are saved.” But the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel felt comvelled to exoress his theology in episodic form, 
thus showing his concern with an historical figure. 


Even though we recognize the fact that what we would state in 
terms of theology the writer of the Fourth Gospel prefers to project 
into Jesus’ own words and to make Jesus the medium by which he 
experiences reality, nevertheless the dualistic system dominating John’s 
religious outlook eludes us. His concepts involve the conflict of two 
worlds and two series of antithetical powers. On the one side, there 
is the world of Christ, the Word, and the powers of life, light, truth, 
and Jove of the brother. On the other side, there are in opposition the 
prince of this world, death, darkness, falsehood, and hatred of the 
brother. This dualistic system of thought was unintelligible to one 
trained in the Jewish outlook derived from a study of the Law and the 
prophets, for it maintained that all reality is one and unified. In the 
Fourth Gospel Nicodemus, a member of the Sanhedrin and a Pharisee, 
represent this type of Jew. Since he considered all reality essentially 
one, how is it possible for a man to be born again? Thus Nicodemus 
can think of only oné kind of birth for any individual; that is, a physical 
one. If a second birth were contemplated, it would have to be a repetition 
of the first, a re-issuance from the mother’s womb. And Nicodemus 
maintains correctly that this is impossible. Against this unified, one- 
world outlook the Christ of John’s gospel is a representative of a different 
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way of thinking. There are two worlds, the world of the spirit and the 
world of the flesh. 

Since the Hebraic system of thought does not provide us with an 
appropriate world view for the background of the Fourth Gospel, John's 
dualism has been a riddle for New Testament scholars. The difficulty is 
to explain the genesis of the system. Some scholars have maintained 
that the Johannine outlook could be attributed to John’s individuality, 
for he was a great religious thinker and mystic. However, from Holtz- 
mann’s day to Bultmann’s, scholars have searched for a philosophic or 
religious view against which thev could set the Fourth Gospel. The 
Greek speculative dualism proved inadequate, because it involved no 
ethical judgment upon the world of concretions. In Greek sneculative 
thinking the materia] world is not ethically tainted. Another line of 
research set the Fourth Gosnel against Philonic dualism, which had 
attempted to fuse the Greek speculative approach to reality with the 
Hebraic. Thus the Lakes maintained that, since in the Gospel of John 
one catches allusions to Philo, the provenance of the Fourth Gospel 
must be in Alexandria, and not in Athens or Ephesus.' 

E. R. Goodenough, however, found this position untenable, because 
the metaphysical concepts in the Fourth Gospel] are more “primitive” 
than those of Philo. Consequently, the relationshin of the comparable 
elements in the writings of Philo and the Fourth Gospel cannot be 
explained by direct borrowing of John from Philo, but rather by a 
borrowing on the part of both writers from an earlier common source.” 

More recently Bultmann, in his commentary on the Fourth Gospel, 
has relied almost entirely on Gnostic dualism to solve the riddle of the 
Fourth Gospel.3 In Gnosticism an attempt was made to combine specula- 
tive and ethical dualism of earlier and more simple phases for a different 
and more complex climate when philosophical and religious questions 
were more acute. These systems, extreme in their form, varied consid- 
erably and could be conceived with or without biblical motives. Among 
Bultmann’s critics Albright and Kuhn, in particular, maintain that “the 
conceptual imagery and background of ideas reflected in the Gospel 
were not Gnostic but at best proto-Gnostic,"4 and that knowledge and 
truth which appear in the dualistic system of the Fourth Gospel are not 
found in the Gnostic view.> To set the Fourth Gospel against the Gnostic 
dualistic systems is unsatisfactory, because arising from that combination 
there is expressed a dualism of abject pessimism. All of the material 
world is judged as evil. In the Fourth Gospel, however, the climactic 
point of the prologue and the central issue. of the Gospel is that the 
Word became flesh. Here, incarnate in a person is the eternal, pre-existent 
being, the Word or Logos, the expression of the being of God himself, 
the power of all life and light in the entire cosmic organism which He 
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himself created. The Logos who is continually and personally present in 
his world is "God" manifested in man. This confession of faith, on the 
one hand, placed the highest possible value judgment upon the historical 
Jesus. The trinitarian creeds of the early Church arose out of controver- 
sies which merely adjusted the implications of this affirmation. On the 
other hand, this confession knocked out the pessimistic value judgment 
placed upon matter by the Gnostic scheme by daring to suppose that 
the Logos principle ordering the world, the Memra of God, or the 





Fig. 2. Cave 5 at Qumran, one of few found untouched by the archaeologists. 


Wisdom of God (even though personified ), became incarnate in a human 
being. No one had ever thought or dared to make that statement hitherto.® 


cf. K. and 8. Lake, An Introduction to the New Testament, 1937, p. 53. 

See E. R. Goodenough, ‘‘John a Primitive Gospel’’, JBL, LXIV (1945), pp. 145-182. 
R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (1923), 11th ed. (1950). 

See W. F. Albright’s stimulating and brilliant article on ‘‘Recent Discoveries in 
Palestine and the Gospel of John,’’ which he “indly permitted the author to read in 
manuscript form. It will be published in the memorial volume for C. H. Dodd, edited 
by W. D. Davies. 


K. G. Kuhn, “Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion,’’ in Zeitechrift fuer 


Theologie und Kirche, 49 (1952), p. 325. 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel went beyond Paul’s thinking on this point (see Col. 
1:19 especially), for the transcendent Logos does not merely dwell in a man or 
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With the discovery of the manuscripts and fragments of documents 
of the Essene sect which had established a Palestinian center at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, the question has now arisen: Does this 
new material throw new light upon the Fourth Gospel, and will it change 
our understanding of the background of John’s ideas and conceptual 
imagery? In the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (DSD) there appears 
a long section on the divisions of mankind and the spirits by which they 
walk (3:13-4:26). This highly significant passage explains the Essene 
understanding of man’s nature and destiny. The God of knowledge 
planned and designed the created world before it existed. After the 
plan had become realized nothing could be altered, for God controls all 
things. According to his plan he created man to rule over the world and 
assigned to him two spirits, the spirit of truth and the spirit of perversion, 
to lead him through life until the end of the created order. The spring 
of light brings forth and nourishes the sons of light, while the fountain 
of darkness produces generations of perverse sons of darkness. The prince 
of light rules over the sons of righteousness, while the angel of darkness 
causes the perverse to stumble. These two spiritual forces were established 
by God with equal power, and control the fate of their followers, so that 
while on this earth the two groups of men reveal] their true nature and 
receive their just rewards. The ultimate resolution of the conflict was to 
come at some future date, when God would destroy wickedness forever 
and allow truth to appear forever. At the time of God’s visitation he 
would judge every living human being according to the spirit that is 

As Kuhn and Albright have so brilliantly pointed out, this dualistic 
system has its origin in Iranian thought, which interpret's man’s situation 
in his world as caught in the conflict of two spiritual forces, Ahuramazda, 
from whom comes good, light, and truth, and Angramainya, from whom 
comes evil, darkness, and falsehood.’ As these two scholars have noted, 
the Essenes differed from the followers of Zoroaster on one important 
issue. According to Iranian dualism the two spiritual forces were co 
existent, whereas in the Essene document God created the two spiritual 
forces and has control over the ultimate outcome of the conflict. Since 





become a man but here the Logos transforms itself into flesh and blood, so that 
the Logos is the man of flesh and blood, Jesus Christ. The danger in the Pauline 
concept appears in Docetic Christianity, which maintained that if Jesus was really 
a pre-existent divine being, it was much easier to explain his manifestation on earth 
by supposing that this being had taken on the outward semblance of a man rather 
than that he was really a man. His humanity was only an unreal thing, a cloak of 
divinity. This growing tendency is apparent in Colossians and Ephesians, and appar- 
ently by John’s day had the effect of making some men doubt the reality of the 
historical Jesus. 

7. See W. F. Albright, op. cit., and K. G. Kuhn’s articles in the Zeitschrift fuer 

Theologie und Kirche, 47 (1950), pp. 192-211; 49 (1952), pp. 245-260. 
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the Essenes were rooted in the traditional faith of ancient Israel, their 
















































ats 4 dualism was brought under the more cardinal affirmation that God is 
he one, and there can be no threat to his supremacy. 

his On this point the writer of the Fourth Gospel found himself in 
. agreement with the Essenes as well as with the prophets of ancient 


Israel, Jesus, and the early Church. In the prologue of John the writer 
se: affirmed that “all things were made through him (the Logos), and with- 


ey out him was not anythirtg made” (Jn. 1:3). It would seem that the nega- 
on. tive restatement of the positive declaration, that “all things were made 
a _ through him,” is intended net merelv to restate the idea in antithetical 


parallelism but more especially to exclude something. Whether the writer 
of the prologue had in mind to exclude either a Greek or a Persian doc- 
trine regarding the origin of evil is impossible to ascertain. But that he 
might have had in mind the Iranian concevt of a world of darkness, 
with its hierarchy of satanic beings within which there soes on a creation 
analogous to that in the light world, seems quite possible. Certainly the 


od | 
ee writer of the prologue found himself in agreement with the Essenes, 


m, 
ng 


Lin 


™ who could not conceive of any created reality which does not derive 
from God. Similarly, for the writer of the Fourth Gospel and for the 
Essenes light and darkness. which are in antithesis to each other, are : 


things that men walk in and by which they are guided. i 


iat 
nd 
er While in the prologue of Tohn the writer agreed with the Essenes 
that a contrast exists between light and darkness in the phenomenal 
world. he imvlied that a struggle had already taken place between the 
two spiritual forces. Previous to vs. 5 in the prologue (Jn. 1:1-4) the 


tic writer used verbs to describe continuous action, but when he reached 
on the concention of conflict between the two spiritual forces he came to 
a, an idea which cannot be said to be continuous in the full sense of the 
m word, that is, the giving of life and light to the world and to men. 
d, Darkness at one time tried to overcome the light, but the light was 
nt victorious and now shines. The idea ‘involves the transiency of darkness, 
0 and because there already had been a struggle with a victorious outcome 
al for the world of light, the Christian writer does not await God's final 
ce judgment to see the triumph of light. The illuminating power of the 


ee Logos found itself at one time in this cosmic order in conflict with a 
nat being called darkness which tried to conquer it, but it did not as a 
—s matter of fact succeed. Since Christ (the Logos) brings light to the 


a world (3:19; 9:5), and having light and remaining in light are seen in 
of believing in Christ (12:35-36) and in following Christ (8:12), who had 


the in his pre-existent state conquered darkness, the Christian, therefore, has 
me the light of life and can expect to share in a victory that has been won. 
The evangelist understood that the experience of the Logos was one that 
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took place under limiting and hostile circumstances. He sew the light 
in the midst of a struggle against darkness, which attempted to destroy 
light. The evangelist saw truth in the midst of the effort of falsehood 
to deny it, and he found life in the midst of the effort of death to put 
an end to him. It was a victory not easily won. 


Immediately certain basic differences appear in the thought of the 
Fourth Gospe] as compared with the Manual of Discipline. While the 
Logos created all things and nothing was created apart from him, we 
find no speculation about the origin of evil or the ultimate disposition 
of the prince of this world. Satan is cast out (12:31), but this does not 
seem to imply his destruction. For Johannine thought more significant 
than metaphysical speculation is the question of revelation and salvation. 
Since salvation is always salvation from something, the thing from which 
one is saved must be as real and powerful as the saving force to make 
salvation real. In view of the fact that soteriolovical nroblems were 
dominant over metanhvsical auestions, it is possible to see how the 
writer could and mav have accented the dualistic svstem currently known 
to him, and have altered that scheme bv impressing the main trends of 
his Christian convictions upon it. What this Christian was trving to say 
and to affirm was something in the sphere of revelation and salvation. 
and not something about metaphysical realitv. As a Christian he belieevd 
that God is unseeable and that it is impossible for man to know anvthing 
about God by the use of man’s own powers of nercention. Man knows 
about God bv the revealing power of Christ, the Logos. This revelation 
is absolute, for when we see and hear Christ we see and hear God 
(Jn. 14:9). In the economy of the doctrine of revelation Christ is “God,” 
personally and directly (17:21,22). To make such an affirmation the 
writer had to state that Christ, the revealer, was with God from the be- 
ginning and that his existence from eternity, anchored in the revelation 
of God, iis absolute. Since Christ, the Logos, was in all eternity in relation 
to God, this Christian found Christ working in cosmogony and in history. 
Since God is seen in Christ fully, finally, absolutely. and in no other 
wav, this fact is supremely significant for all reality. The function of the 
prologue, which presents the greatest possibilities for speculative thought 
on the nature of the spiritual forces in conflict in the world, was not 
to solve such problems. Its function was practical. and was therefore 
an attemnt to express the Christian experience that God revealed himself 
through his Son, Jesus Christ, and thit salvation from the spiritual force 
of evil in the world had been won for him through Christ's defeat of 
darkness. It would seem that for the speculative aspects of dualism 
which did not primarily concern the evangelist he borrowed his system 
of ethical dualism from the Essenes. Since the system needed less modi- 
fication for his purposes than any other available in his time, and appar- 
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ently was well-known in his circle, he assumed that it was unnecessary 





, to reproduce it in full. 


II 


From what has been said it seems unlikely that John was one of 
these Essenes, and he may never have been a member of their group. 
As Albright pointed out in his article on “Recent Discoveries in Palestine 
and the Gospel of St. John,” one must take into account not only the 
current local Palestinian color of St. John’s Gospel and the ethical dualism 





Fig. 3. Steps leading down to a cistern at Qumran, showing damage caused by an 
earthquake ca. 31 B.C. 


of the Essene group, but one must also reckon with the major disruption 
of life in Palestine for Jew and Jewish Christian alike at the time of the 
First Jewish Revolt in 66-70 A.D. In view of these facts, and in view 
of the fact that the gospel of John was written in a place where there 
must have been a great cross-fertilization of ideas, it seems likely that the 
elements of the writer's Christian tradition were carried outside of 
Palestine in oral form. 

We have certain other peculiar manifestations in early Christian 
literature which have to be put together to clarify the background of 
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the Fourth Gospel. First, we must take into account that the Odes of 
Solomon and the writings of Ignatius in Syria have certain affinities with 
the Fourth Gospel. Secondly, the appearance in Egypt of a very early 
second century A.D. papyrus fragment containing a passage of the Fourth 
Gospel indicates that the provenance of that gospel was not far from 
Palestine. One needs to understand parallel manifestations and events 
in both a Christian and a Jewish diaspora. It is possible that at the time 
of the First Revolt, or prior to it, certain Jewish groups, such as that of 
John the Baptist and the Essene sect of the Dead Sea, as well as the 
Christian group, fled north. -For the Essenes and Christians this seems 
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likely because they already had groups established in Damascus. Here } # 
was a center where the various religious groups could come in contact fc 
with concepts in such a way that it is conceivable that in this region the 7 ™ 
writer of the Fourth Gospel learned of Essene ethica] dualism. Thus it T 
becomes possible to chart a diagram of the systems of dualistic thought | Je 
and to place the background of thought of the Fourth Gospel in the | > 
pattern of developments. be 
cc 
tic 
Q) Seek Speculative an 
—— we 
II. 1st Cent. B.C. _ 
to 68 A.D. sif 
be 
| Ce 
III. after (CS Gospel of John lor 
70 A.D. th 

( ) Gnosticism 
th 
the 
The ultimate test of this theory for the background of the Fourth | 4, 
Gospel lies in other details. In his study of the structure of the Fourth }y ¢, 
Gospel, Benjamin Bacon observed that John 5:1-12:50 consisted of a | oy, 
series of festival journeys. Within this complex he found it necessary, as | cq] 






have most scholars, to make at least a minimum of transpositions of the 
text to clarify the purpose of the entire section. For a variety of reasons 
commentators have found it necessary to place chapter 6 before chapter 
5. ° Thus the first festival in chapter 6 is Passover, and has as its charac- 
teristic feature unleavened bread. In connection with this celebration 
thé writer of the Fourth Gospel attributes to Jesus a mighty work or 
sign, which is the multiplication of the loaves, followed by a discourse 
on Manna and the Bread of Life. The second festival in the calendar 
year would be Pentecost, although the writer calls it merely’a feast 
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es of | (5:1). While this festival was among the last of the nature festivals to 
with } receive a distinctively Jewish interpretation, nevertheless it seems likely 
early { that by the time John wrote about the episode of Pentecost (cf. Acts 2) 
yurth | the characteristic of this festival had become the giving of the Law to 
from 4 Moses on Mt. Sinai. The sign which Jesus performs, according to the 
vents | Fourth Gospel, is the healing of the lame man on the Sabbath (5:2-18). 
time \ The discourse that follows deals with the subject of Jesus as the giver 
at of life and his authority over the Law of Moses (5:17-47; 7:15-24). The 
the ird festival is the feast of Tabernacles (7:2), with its characteristic 
Somure of lights. The sign is the healing of the blind man (ch. 9), and 





>emMs 

Here \ the discourse concerns the Son as the light of the world (ch. 8). The 
ytact {| fourth festival is the feast of Dedication at Jerusalem, Hanukkah, or the 
the P rededication of the Temple signifying the renewal of national life (10:22). 


us it | The ‘sign attributed to Jesus is the raising of Lazarus (ch. 11), and 
ught | Jesus declares to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life; he who 
the | believes in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever lives and 
believes in me shall never die” (11:25-26a). With chapter 12 the writer 
comes back to the celebration of Passover, with its emphasis upon na- 
tional deliverance. The sign that follows is the account of Jesus’ passion, 
and Jesus declares that he has come to save not the nation but the 
world (12:47). 
Bacon's analysis of this section makes it clear that what we find 
seems to be a purposeful and not an accidental arrangement of festivals, 
signs, and discourses. While the structure and purpose of the section has 
been clarified, the question arises: Why, if the author of the Fourth 
J Gospel was removed from the Palestinian environment, and the Jews no 


longer worshipped at the Temple and no longer constituted a threat to 
the early Church, did he bother with a cycle of Jewish feasts? May 
there have been some outward situation that evoked his reappraisal of 
the Jewish festival cycle? 
& It is in this connection that we notice that one of the major conflicts 
urth | between the Essenes of the Dead Sea and the rest of Jewry concemed 
the calendar. Dupont-Sommer and D. Barthelemy in particular have 
emphasized the Essene preoccupation of a polemic character with the 
| calendar. '0 Evidence for this quarrel appears not only in the DSD and 


8. B. W. Bacon, Gospel of the Hellenists (1933), pp. 196-215. 
9. For example, chapter 6 begins by stating that Jesus goes to the other side of Lake 


pter Galilee. If chapter 6 follows chapter 5, this is queer, because in chapter 5 Jesus is 
arac- in Jerusalem” To make the transposition clarifies the reference in 4:44 that a 

° prophet is without honor in his own country, which is further illustrated by the 
ition story of the feeding of the crowd in chapter 6 and the failure of the people to 


k or comprehend it. In 7:1 Jesus’ withdrawal from Judea because of plots is made 
evident by 5:18. 


urse 10. Dupont-Sommer. ‘‘Contribution a I’exegese du Manuel de discipline X 1-8” in Vetus 
Testament II (1952), pp. 229-243; and D. Barthelemy, ‘Notes en Marge de Publica- 
andar tions recentes sur les Manuscrits de Qumran,”’ in Revue Biblique, 59 (1952), 


pp. 187-218. 
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CDC (Cairo Document of Damascus Covenanters), but also in some 
of the apocalyptic writings, especially in Enoch and Jubilees. The quarrel 
centered on following the Hellenistic lunar year, as practiced by the 
Jews, or following the solar year, as did the Essene sect. In the apocalyp- 
tic documents the solar year is divided into four seasons of three months 
each, with the intercalation of one day at the end of each quarter 
(Jub. 6:23-32, Enoch 82: 5-6).'' According to these apocalyptic works, 
God announced this calendar to Moses (Jub. 1:14, 6:84,87,38), and 
Noah refused to compromise with any other arrangement of the calendar. 
The same degree of intense and fanatical regard for the solar calendar 
comes to expression in the Essene documents. The calendar followed by 
this sect was supreme and was the first object of divine revelation. 
Whoever deviated from it was not only woefully misled but lived 
sacrilégiously and was condemned. The seasons appointed by God from 
the beginning of creation were not to be advanced nor delayed (DSD 
1:13-16), and the devout were “to walk before Him (God) perfectly 
in all things that are revealed according to their appointed seasons” 
(DSD 1:8-9; cf. DSD 3:9-10; CDC 3:13-15; 6:18-19; 16:2-4). The supreme 
reverence felt by this sect for the solar calendar was so great that they 
not only regarded the keeping of it as one of the supreme acts of 
obedience to God's first command, but they also wrote a hymm in praise 
of the sacred seasons (DSD 10:1-8). Dupont-Sommer has by his analysis 
of the hymn indicated that the hymn consists of two stanzas. The first 
stanza (10:1-5) celebrates the sacred times of the day, dawn and eve- 
ning, and the sacred times within the year, ie., the beginning of the 
seasons, the beginning of each month, and the Sabbath. The second 
stanza deals with the sacred times which distinguish the succession of 
times marked by yearly units, i.e., the beginning of the year, the sabbath 
year and the jubilee year.'? 
















’ 


When one realizes the tremendous effort made by this group to 
reform the calendar, then it becomes clear why the cycle of Jewish 
festivals absorbed the attention of the writer of the Fourth Gospel. This 
Christian writer, however, was not concerned with strict adherence to 
or observation of one calendar year as opposed to the other. But for him 
the festivals became an occasion for Jesus’ pronouncement of a new 
and higher expression of the meaning of each feast. The basic idea seems 
to be that Christ in his signs, discourses, and religious ideas associated 
with each of the Jewish feasts finds a higher and absolute meaning in 
them. Thus Jesus is the bread of life and not the mazzah or unleavened 
bread; the supreme authority is Jesus and not the law of Moses; Jesus 
as the true light is the source of all blessing for the world; Jesus is the 
one who renews life and accomplishes the final deliverance, not for the 
Jewish nation alone, but for every individual who believes.on him. For 
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this Christian writer the festivals were important only insofar as they 
were transfused in the light of eternal verities. In Jesus’ light he saw 
light; in the experience of life with Christ there dawned for him a new 
life; in what Jesus taught and lived he experienced an ultimate truth. 
Thus it would seem that the writer of the Fourth Gospel, prodded by 
the calendar quarrel, used with remarkable creativity the cycle of festivals 
as a literary device to interpret the meaning of Christ for a isti 
group living in the midst of an Essene group in Syria. 





IV 


We turn to a second additional detail which is peculiar in John's 
Gospel as compared with the account of Jesus’ ministry in the Synoptic 
Gospels. After the narrative about the calling of the first disciples, the 
evangelist began Jesus’ ministry in Galilee with the episode of turning 
the water into wine at Cana (2:1-11). This was the first of Jesus’ signs 
to manifest his glory. C. H. Dodd, one of the most recent interpreters of 
the Fourth Gospel, finds the deeper meaning of this sign at Cana by 
placing the story against three different backgrounds of thought: 1) early 
Christian developments in the celebration of the Eucharist; 2) Philonic 
references to the priest's work of turning water into wine for purposes 
of divine intoxication; and 3) the system of Jewish ceremonial ob- 
servance.'? As compared with the story of the feeding of the multitude 
this story lacks clear eucharistic elements, and Dodd's first suggestion 
rests on very tenuous arguments. Undoubtedly the story is transfused 
with Christian meaning according to the author's usual practice. But the . 
possibility of a eucharistic significance seems unlikely. The same argu- 
ments levelled by Goodenough against the writer's direct borrowing from 
Philo in regard to a dualistic system of thought seems relevant for the 
Cand miracle also. Philo's thought is much more complex and developed 
than the ideas presented in this episode. If one were looking for some 
aspect in the Greek world-view which served as a common source for Philo 
and for the writer of the Fourth Gospel, the popular and wide-spread 
Dionysiac mysteries seem much more germane. In this cult the deity was 
worshipped by holy intoxication, and the devotee sought thereby to 
transcend his bodily limitations to rise to an ecstatic and mystical con- 
templation of the deity and to experience union with the god. While 


11. In this connection see Barthelemy’s suggestion, op. cit., that the esoteric meaning of 
the Hebrew letters AMN is not significant because each letter has its own hidden 
meaning, but because the numerical value of the three letters in Hebrew adds up to 
91, the number of days in each of the four major seasons. Cf. Brownlee, ‘‘Conjec- 
tures ag to the Bsoteric Meaning of Mem an Nun,”’ in BASOR Supplementary 
Studies, Nos. 10-12 (1951), pp. 50-51. 

12. Dupont-Sommer’s translation of this passage clarifies many of its obscurities. 

13. C. H. Dodd, The I m of the Fourth Gospel (1953), pp. 297-300. 
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there may be undertones of this Greek belief and practice in the Cana 
miracle, what is even more prominent is the aspect of the Jewish rites 
of purification. According to the story a tremendous supply of water 
was on hand in this Jewish household, about 120-150 gallons. But again, 
one asks the question, why is there this concern with Jewish ceremonial 
practices if the writer of the Fourth Gospel lived outside of Palestine 
after Judaism's impact upon the early Church should have lessened? 

At Qumran archaeologists have found a large room attached to the 
principal building, which the Essenes probably used for their ritual 
baths. '* This discovery in itself is sufficient evidence for the importance 
of the rites of lustration. In the Essene docmuents, however, the regula- 
tions regarding ritual baths as one of the essential ceremonies of the sect 
are very strict. The water must not be filthy nor too little. The water 
must not be contaminated by an unclean person (CDC 10:10-13). From 
Josephus we know of the daily baths which symbolized for the participant 
, his desire to be morally purified.'° In fact, the symbol of purification 
‘is the significance Josephus wrongly attributes to John the Baptist's 
practice of the baptismal rite.'® In addition to the daily immersion at 
dawn and evening, the worshipper cannot enter a meeting for worship 
until he has purified himself by immersion in ritually clean water. As 
the Manual of Discipline makes clear, the rite of baptism signifies the 
desire of the participant to be cleansed of all his sins and a willingness 
to submit himself to God and be wholly obedient to His commands. 

In view of the intense desire on the part of the Essene sect to go 
beyond the Levitical requirements for rites of purification by ritual 
washing, John may well have used this episode to convey the idea that 
this means of an approach to God is to be abandoned. This same ap- 
proach to the sanctity of traditional objects of reverence in Judaism 
reappears in the story of the cleansing of the Temple (2:13-22) and in 
Jesus’ conversation with the Samaritan woman (4:22-23). The point of 
the story, about the cleansing of the Temple is not so much the purifica- 
tion of the old Temple as it is an occasion used by Jesus to declare 
that he is the new Temple. The true Temple is the risen Christ (not 
the Christian community as in II Cor. 5:16, I Cor. 3:10-16, or Eph. 
2:20-21). The old Temple is-of the physical order of things, expressing 
the cultic and sacrificial approach to God. The other Temple, the spiritual 
body of the risen Christ, is not only the new dwelling place of the pres- 
ence of God, but also the vehicle by which the risen Christ manifests 
his glory. This note is emphasized again in the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman, to whom Jesus says that neither the Samaritan sanc- 
tuary' on Mt. Gerizim nor the Jewish sanctuary on Mt. Zion is an 
adequate place for worshipping God. Now is the time for men to know 
that true worshippers will worship the Father in Spirit and in Truth 
(Jn. 4:23). Thus it is conceivable that the evangelist intended to say 
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that Jesus takes the place of the water of purification used by this group 
of super-ritualists. The Essenes sought to approach God through ritual 
purity, but Christ shows the way to a higher spiritual, mystical, and 
enthusiastic approach to God. 


Vv 


One further comment on John’s understanding of man's approach to 
God must be considered at this point. While the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel takes the mystical approach to Christ which is expressed ‘in the 
act of accepting in faith Christ as the self-expression of God, of giving 





Fig. 4. The Scriptorium or writing room at Qumran. This room contained a table of plaster, 
a plaster bench, and two inkpots, one ceramic and the other bronze. In the 
same room there was also a plaster double basin, probably for ritual washing before 
or after (or both) a scribe worked on sacred texts. 


one’s self to Christ, and of being drawn by Christ into a higher level 
of existence, we are surprised at times by the fact that John’s thought 
takes a strongly sacramental turn and that he reverts to the cultic element 
in religious practices. In the Nicodemus story, for example, when the 


14. See Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apercus Sur les Manuscrite de la Mer Morte (1953). 
p. 133. . 


15. Jewish Wars II, 8. 5, 7, 12. 
16. Ant. of the Jews, XVII, 5, 2. 
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question of rebirth is raised, Jesus adds an explanatory element of this 
cultic character. He says that rebirth can come only as one is born of 
water and the Spirit (3:5). This states that to be a member of the 
Christian community the rite of baptism is a necessary element to become 
a member of a new order of reality. This understanding of the rite of 
baptism for entrance into a new order goes beyond the baptismal 
promises which the initiates of the Essene cult swore to fulfill. Their 
binding oath was to keep the law of Moses in all that God commanded 
(DSD 1:16-20; cf. 5:7-10). The difference between the Essene and the 
Christian rite of initiation is the difference between the serious ethical 
attitude and the necessity for a complete change of nature and of being. 
Jesus has been saying to Nicodemus that no matter how hard one strives 
by all of one’s own efforts to observe the Law and to learn God's will, | 
one is bound by one’s limitations as a human being to find salvation 
from God. Salvation means that one must be the kind of being God is, 
and not merely an exceptionally righteous human being. Consequently 
what one now is must be transformed into something different. It requires 
rebirth by water and the Spirit. The act of Christian baptism, which 
involves these two elements, makes it possible for the Christian initiate 
to become a new being, and places him in a new reality. This idea is 
more than a metaphor for John, because it is comparable to the first 
birth of man. It is so real that it divides men into two groups (1:12-13), 
a division which is to be noted in the Essene sect on a different basis, 
that of ethical righteousness. The writer of the Fourth Gospel is virtually 
saying to the Essene sect that they are men who move on the material 
level of ordinances and commandments to achieve piety. That order is 
the flesh-born (an accusation they levelled at their opponents), and 
cannot be other than flesh. The writer of the Fourth Gospel continues 
by saying that one cannot graduate into a higher order or grow into it. 
Again in this connection one recalls the Essene ceremonies when men 
were elevated or lowered in rank according to their ethical achievements 
during the past year. But John maintains that one must be transformed 
into the other order by a power outside the self. The divine spirit trans- 
forms men so that they become spiritual. Thus the Covenanters of the 
Dead Sea, in John’s opinion, were left stranded as they struggled alon 
the old path of salvation through purity and righteousness. The Law an 
the prophets were their only norms. 


If one must find a norm in Moses, so the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
seems to say to Nicodemus, the teacher of Israel, one must not turn to 
a law of Moses but to a symbolic act. The act was Moses’ lifting up the 
bronze serpent in the wilderness. Here the evangelist states that the 
only way one ascends into heaven is to participate in some way in what 
happened to Christ at his death (3:13-5). Christ's ascent to heaven 
parallels that of Moses’ elevation of the serpent in the wilderness. 
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Whoever looked up to the serpent on the pole was saved. So it is for the 
Christian believer who lifts up his gaze upon Christ hanging on the 
cross. By looking at him with the eye of faith the believer has eternal 
life. Thus, no one can achieve union with God by ascending to him 
through the efforts of ethical achievement, but by understanding the 
mystery of Christ's mission. Christ, the Logos, became incarnate to 
witness to himself as the revelation of God and to an entirely different 
order of being than that which begins from the original] creative act. 
More than that, Christ had to create a power for giving light and life 
to men which would bring men out of the lower process into a higher 
one. That power was created in his death and elevation, whereby all men 
might be drawn to him. 


What the writer of the Fourth Gospel seems to be saying is that 
salvation cannot be conceived in the line of any Jewish approach, no 
matter how noble. The plan of God lad been to perform an act of 
supreme love for the whole sinful world, the act of giving his Son, the 
Incarnate Word. This act not only saves men from destruction but gives 
to men eternal life and an existence in a new type of being which is 
spiritual and untimited by death. 

What is interesting to note in passing about this episode, as well as 
about many others, is that we discern the evangelist using doctrines of 
his Christian tradition which may not at times be in the center of his 
own thinking. We find here a combination of Christian sacramentalism, 
as in 6:52-58 or in 1:36, combined with Pauline theology but transfused 
throughout by his own mystical approach. In part his ideas spring from 
his grounding in the Christian tradition as well as in his own religious - 
experiences. And yet in part it does not seem at all unlikely that outward 
circumstances helped to mould his thinking. In the stories of the Cana 
miracle and the Nicodemus stories there may have been the intense and 
almost fanatic form of Pharisaism found among the.Essene sect. Against 
their understanding of ultimate truth the evangelist testifies to another 
outlook 


Another detail in the Dead Sea Scrolls which is of interest to us is 
the role of the Teacher of Righteousness. He is a priest who is taught 
by God all the mysteries of the prophets and appears at the end of time 
to interpret the scriptures (DSH 1:13; 2:2,6-9; 7:4). Following his method 
of rules fér expounding the scripture each member of the sect must 
devote himself to an intensive program of studying, interpreting, and 
expounding the Scriptures (DSH 2:4-5). And in whatever place ten 
members of the sect lived together some member of the group must 
discuss the (Law orally day and night with his fellow members in order 
that the whole community might be blessed (DSD 6:6-8). The method 
of exegesis, which is neither that of Rabbinic Judaism nor the allegorical 
interpretation of the Philonic type, is familiar to us from apocalyptic and 
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New Testament literature. The procedure involves a complete change 
of the original historical setting and significance of the quoted passage 
to make it take on the historical perspective of the exegete. Furthermore, 
the teacher delivered from judgment those who were elected to believe 
in him and in all that he taught (DSH 8:1-3). Because of his teaching 
he came in conflict with hostile groups who persecuted him (DSH 
9:9-10). 

While in the Fourth Gospel there is very little of this type of 
exegesis as compared with the Synoptic Gospels, nevertheless the epi- 
sodes in which Jesus speaks of the approach to God through an attempt 
to study the Law are significant, especially when seen in the light of 
information presented to us in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

We return to the Nicodemus story in this connection. Nicodemus, as 
the evangelist describes him, is a man who combines in his person all the 
wealth of Jewish tradition, learning, and authority. The detail mentioned 
by the evangelist that he came to Jesus by night has generally been 
interpreted to mean that he came out of fear of the Jews, or that this 
detail symbolized for the evangelist the darknss of Nicodemus’ ignor- 
ance'’? Since we now know of groups who with their teachers studied 
the Law continuously and seriously day and night, as may be implied 
about Nicodemus, this detail probably does not indicate fear, but rather 
persistence in the study of religious problems. The group that Nicodemus 
represents has been impressed by the signs which Jesus has performed, 
and thus they know that God must be with him. As implied by Jesus’ 
statement (3:3), Nicodemus has come to discuss the nature and content 
of Jewish hopes, the seeing of the Kingdom of God. As a conscientious 
and learned Jew, Nicodemus comes as one who is anxious to do God's 
will, so that ‘by performing it he may attain the Kingdom of heaven. As 
indicated above, Jesus tries to tell Nicodemus that the new teacher whom 
he now seeks is not another teacher of higher righteousness within the 
orbit of the divine law, but rather one who declares that before one can 
experience the realization of the Jewish hopes one must be reborn. This 
rebirth can be achieved only by recognizing who Jesus is and what he 
has come to accomplish for men. Nicodemus fades out of the episode 
as a Jew who never grasps the full significance of Jesus as the transform- 
ing agent to give men a new perspective on life. Nicodemus has come as 
one who seeks proof which cannot be given because the state of a new 
higher being cannot be comprehended by the mind that belongs to the 
natural man. All one can do is to testify to the fact that the state of 
higher being has been seen and the response to that testimony can be 
either acceptance or rejection (3:11). 


17. Cf. G. H. C. MacGregor. The Gospel of John in the Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary (1929), p. 68. 
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Among those who accept this testimony and can confess that Jesus 
brings new life are John the Baptist and Nathanael. John the Baptist 
confesses that by no power of his own was he able to know Christ when 
he appeared. But because he saw the sign of the Spirit descending upon 
Christ, he knew that Christ was the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sins of the world (1:29-34). Similarly Nathanael who had been among 
those studying the Law of Moses and the prophets to learn of the coming 
of the Messiah had believed at first because Jesus had called him “an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” (1:47), ie. one who is not so | 
much concerned about the search for the realization of Jewish hopes, 





Fig. 5. A box of tiny fragments of manuscripts from Cave 4 at Qumran, with the implements 
laid out which were used in cleaning and studying them. 


and therefore had not been called a righteous Jew when addressed by 
Jesus. Because Nathanael is irresistibly drawn to Jesus and so recognizes 
the spiritual authority of Christ, Jesus states that Nathanael, as a true 
Israelite, and those of like faith, shall see more than Jacob beheld in 
his vision of the ladder. They shall see the angels ascending and descend- 
ing on a new ladder, the Son of Man. Thus the Son of Man becomes the 
ladder, for he is the mediator between heaven and earth and becomes 
the medium whereby those confessing their faith in Christ shall have 
continuous contact with the world of God. And thus their aspiration to 
come in contact with God's power will be realized. The evangelist sees. 
in Jesus the expression of God's saving will which makes him the recipient 
of an inexhaustible supply of God's grace (1:16-17). What Christ me- 
diates are grace and truth and not the Law of Moses. Thus the one who 
comes to Jesus seeking him as a new teacher interpreting the old Law 
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will find no satisfaction for the solution of problems concerned with 
Jewish nationalistic hopes. 


Since Jesus as a teacher makes no attempt to become a brilliant 
interpreter of the Mosaic Law as was the Teacher of Righteousness of 
the Essene sect, we are confronted by the attitude of the evangelist re- 
garding the law. The Law has some significance insofar as it points to 
Christ, but it is not an instrument of grace, nor is it the full truth of 
God's saving will. The Jews who have pored over the Law of Moses 
have failed to see that God was witnessing to Christ in the Old Testament 
(5:37-46). What the Jew has done with the word of God is to concern 
himself with it as a written body of material. They have studied the 
hidden meaning of its letters as one would study an oracle, because they 
believed that in them they had the key to eternal life. But as the Jews 
pursue their studies a measure of basic and tragic error has crept in. The 
existence of this error is revealed in the fact that they do not come to 
Christ who can and does give light and about whom the scriptures testify. 
The Law could have become a treasure cherished in the heart and made 
the basis of an inner revelation of life and thought. But this proceduré 
they did not follow. They kept the book outside them in an external 
relationship. Hence Christ can and does supersede the Law, for he is 
the meaning of the Law. Also Christ's authority over the Law of Moses 
is such that he can say to the lame man on the Sabbath day, “do this 
and live, even though you break the Law of Moses” (paraphrase of 
5:2-14). The Law, therefore, is an indirect manifestation of God's will, 
and as such is inferior to the direct personal manifestation of God in 
Christ with whom comes grace and truth. Moreover, since the meaning 
of revelation found in the Law was limited to a revelation of and about 
Christ, his coming in fulfillment of the Law's promises has terminated 
the usefulness and the authority of the Law. 


Again one asks the question why this resurgence of the question in 
the Fourth Gospel about law and grace. Paul in his time had to wrestle 
with the problem, but what new outward situation did the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel face that re-opened the whole question? The covenanters 
of the Dead Sea who had fled to Damascus may be the cause of its 
revival. They were dedicated to a discipline of keeping the Law given 
at Sinai until the coming of a prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron 
and Israel (DSD 9:9-11). Indeed, this waiting for a prophet at the end 
may explain the question of the official delegation sent to John. They 
asked him whether he thought he was the Christ, or Elijah, or the 
prophet. John emphatically denied that he was. According to the author 
of the Damascus Fragment (CDC 2:24:12, especially 2:14-17), all events 
in the history of the world are to be understood as the results of loyalty 
or disobedience to the eternal ordinances of God given to Moses. From 
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the patriarchs down to the establishment of the community all the gen- 
erations of Israel had been in revolt against God. The Law given to 
Moses at Mt. Sinai had been forgotten. Since the Law had been sealed 
in the ark David did not know it, therefore he transgressed the Law 
and became a polygamist (CDC 5:36). God redeemed the covenanters, 
however, because they followed the explanation of the Law as understood 
by their forefathers (CDC 6:10). The covenanters had the true knowl- 
edge of the Law which was concealed from perverse men (DSD 9:17- 
18), and it was the supreme obligation of the initiate to promise to study 
and interpret the Scripture along the lines established by his teachers. 
Thus evi] could be defeated and salvation. gained (CDC 3:6), and by 
constant study of the Law the covenanters prepared the way for the 
coming of the Lord and of the Messianic era (DSD 9:9-11). 


The significance of the discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls are just 
beginning to open up new vistas of the impact made by this back-to- 
Moses sect upon the writers of the New Testament. We have been able 
to discuss only a few details in this search for a new understanding for 
the background of the Fourth Gospel. What becomes clearer as we probe 
for the genesis of thought behind the Fourth Gospel is a system of 
religious thought from which the evangelist borrows, not, however, with- 
out radical modification of the ideas accepted by him. The writer of the 
Fourth Gospel has also found himself face to face with a group holding 
to a religious outlook on life which he opposes quite violently. This sect 
was not the only religious community against which the writer struggled. 
The implications of the material about John the Baptist indicates that 
the evangelist dealt as firmly with this misguided group as he apparently 
did with the covenanters of Damascus. It seems likely that John wrote 
under the impact of an ethical dualism found in the Essene documents, 
and that his system finds its appropriate place as we set his gospel beside 
them. Furthermore, it seems likely that the nature and the scope of his 
protest against a form of Judaism known to him in the Essene sect made 
him assess the values of his own tradition along new lines. The fact that 
he found himself in conflict with a group maintaining the value of strict 
adherence to the proper celebration of feasts, rites, and ceremonies, the 
Law as a means of salvation, and the teacher as an instrument to pro- 
claim a higher righteousness have strengthened and deepened his own 
thinking, so that through struggle he gained a perspective and soared to 
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Excavation At Old Testament Jericho 


(1954 Season) 





A. Douglas Tushingham 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 






Through the generosity of Miss Kenyon it is possible to add an 
appendix to the report on the Jericho excavations published in the BA 
just a year ago.' The 1954 season at Jericho was the sole responsibilitv 
of the British Schoo! of Archaeology in Jerusalem, although we are all 
happy that in the season aliead the American School will once more 
collaborate. 

Work during the first three months of 1954 was continued in all 
the areas opened up during the first two campaigns. In addition, two 
new trenches were begun, both running in a roughly north-south diree- 
tion, one at the north end and one at the south end of the mound. Their 
purpose was the same as that of the initial trench (Trench 1) through 
the western defenses of the city—to check the series of city walls. their 
construction and dates, and further, by means of the city wall evidence to 
estimate the extent of the city in the various periods. The completion of 
the two new trenches will require at least two more seasons but interest- 
ing new evidence has already been forthcoming. The search for tombs 
and their careful excavation has continued. In describing the new evi- 
dence we shall follow the chronological method used in the earlier report. 

A. The Mesolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic Periods. 

The sounding begun in 1953 below the pre-pottery Neolithic struc- 
tures of Garstang’s northern trench was continued downwards another 
meter or so through “mesolithic” remains. In charge of this area during 
the 1954 season was Miss Dorothy Garrod, whose experience at the 
Mount Carmel caves and elsewhere made her the best possible over- 
seer for such a project. Flint chips occurred in this occupational debris 
below the pre-pottery Neolithic levels but apparently no worked tools 
which can be considered typical of any culture. Work in this sounding 
had to be suspended, however, when a structure and floor appeared 
whose continuation east and west beyond the limits of the narrow trench 
made it preferable to wait until a larger area could be cleared. 

The pre-pottery Neolithic culture at Jericho still continues to provide 
the greatest surprises. Something more can now be said of the plastered 
and modelled human skulls found in 1953.2 It will be remembered that 
they were found jumbled together between two walls and between two 
floors. The lower floor belonged to the building in which the skulls had 
apparently been set up in an honoured place. This year a large part of 
this building was excavated. It is a house whose architecture is typical of 
the period—straight, well-constructed walls enclosing rectangular rooms, 
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with piers to support the roof and wide passage-ways from one room to 
another. As usual the walls and floors are covered with a fine, burnished 
and painted plaster. If there was a special shrine room in which the 
skulls were set up—analogous to the house chapel described in the pre- 
vious: article (pp. 52 f.)—it has not yet been discovered. In the level 
below this house, however, were found large numbers of human bones. 
They stretched over an area of about 18 x 6 meters. The bones were so 
fragile that Miss Kenyon had to cable for an anthropologist to come out 
from England to measure and study them in situ. A provisional estimate 
of the number of bodies is 31 comprising 17 adults, 5 adolescents, 4 





Fig. 6. One of the pre-pottery Neolithic skeletons. Note the lower jaw, but the 
absence“of the rest of the skull. ; 


children and 2 infants. ‘From a number of the adult skeletons the skulls 
had been removed, though the lower jaws had in most cases been left 
(Fig. 6). This fact is most suggestive when it is remembered that of the 
seven plastered skulls found in 1953, those of younger people are often 
intact. Even where the bones of the individual ies are disarranged, 
it is quite evident that some attempt had been made to replace the 


1. BA XVI, 3 (September, 1953). Attention is drawn to Fig. 11 on p. 63 of that article 
where a correction must be noted. In the reproduction of this figure, the photographic 
print was trimmed at the left, thereby removing the transit pole marking the line of 
the Early Bronze Age wall system. It was to this pole, and not to the one on the 
right, that reference in the figure was made. 

2. Of the seven skulls found, three have now been returned to Jordan and will be dis- 
played in the Amman Museum. One has been acquired by the British Museum and 
another, the share of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, has been 
consigned to the Museum of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario where it is now 
on display with other interesting Jericho materials. 
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bones in order with limbs laid neatly side by side. There can be little 
doubt that the skulls discovered in 1953 belonged originally to some of 
the bodies in. this great mass. The care with which the skulls had been 
plastered and modelled in itself could not identify them as having be | 
longed to honored fellow townsmen or respected enemies. But the special 
attention given to the other bones which were not intended to be seen 
later, suggests that the skulls actually belonged to loved and revered 
native leaders. We are still in the dark, however, as to the nature of the 
tragedy which thus laid low such a large number of people. Was it the 





Part of the pre-pottery Neolithic wall complex from above and from the south- 
west. On. top is the city wall discovered in 1952. Below it is the level in which 
the “sanctuary” appeared. Stretching below this down to bed-rock is the great 
wall, still preserved to a height of 5.50 m. 


result of a sudden raid, pestilence, or earthquake? In favor of the first 
possibility is the fact that the great stone city wall discovered in 1952 
was constructed at the same time as the house in whose ruins the skulls 
were found. This suggests that the native Jerichoans may have allowed 
their defenses to fall into disrepair and thus invited some such sudden 
raid by enemies. The raid over, the survivors soon returned. They re- 
moved some of the skulls for special treatment and for an honored place 
in their new city. The other bones were carefully arranged and buried. 
Then they proceeded to build anew and, mindful of the recent tragedy, 
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little | they paid more careful attention to their walls. 

a Excavations in 1954 threw further light on Jericho's defenses in this 
been | period. Two more city walls, one later than that just referred to and one 
earlier, have been identified. The latter is of great interest. When the 


“VIL, 





be- 
a first stone wall was found (in 1952) it was thought to rest on a level of 
seen | occupation debris only a meter or less above bed rock. At the, end of 
ered 4 the 1953 season, this intervening level was found to contain curved 


t the 


iW 


£ the walls. During the 1954 season, it was discovered that what had been 





aye some of the rooms with curved walls similar to those found in 1953 on the 


Fig. 8. View of the pre-pottery Neolithic “sanctuary” from the west. In the foreground 
south- | east side of the rectangular chamber. 


» which 
> great 

? thought to be bed-rock was nothing but a very hard packed floor. Below 
. first | this, an earlier city wall was discovered (Fig. 7). Fortunately for the 
1952 | *xcavator its western face lay slightly outside that of the 1952 wall 
skulls } Mthough it followed the same north-south line. This wal] was excavated 
lowed | @ its base 5:50 m. below, where it rested on true bed-rock. Two stages 
idden | °% construction are represented but both consist of well-coursed and 
solidly laid stones. This wall bears comparison with the great stone 


sy Te 
ym | tevetment of the Middle Bronze Age over 3000 years later and only adds 


place 


sried. | *™phasis to the remarks made in the- preceding article about the high 


degree of social organization. and community consciousness already 


gedy, 
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achieved by this remarkable people at a time when one was prepared to 
find only villages. 

We have noted that the debris level between the top of this wall 
and the later one contained curved mud-brick walls. Further excavation 
in 1954 disclosed that these walls belonged to rooms flanking, on two 
sides, a large central rectangular room with no inside partitions. In the 
center was a rectangular bin or basin whose straight sides were parallel 
to the walls. The bin was carefully plastered and there were traces of 
scorching by fire. As usual, the floor of this rectangular room was 
beautifully plastered and burnished. The size of this room ( 6 m. long; 
more than 4 m. wide) is much larger than the usual rooms of this 
period, and the presence of the basin and the strange adjoining rooms 
with curved walls suggest the possibility that this is a temple (Fig. 8). 

The extent of this early culture at Jericho in space and time is now 
much clearer. In size this pre-pottery Neolithic town seems to have 
approached, if it did not equal that of the a Early Bronze Age cities, 
comprising perhaps some 6 or 7 acres. Its extent in time can be gauged 
by the depth of its debris, which is at least 40 feet. This depth, together 
with the many separate occupational strata and the three distinct city 
wall lines (two of them showing several stages of construction) demand 
a considerable length of time, perhaps five hundred years, for the dura- 
tion of this culture. 

B. The Early Bronze Age, the transitional Early Bronze—Middle 
Bronze period and the Middle Bronze Age. E 

One more item of information can be added to our knowledge of 
Jericho's Early Bronze Age defenses. The latest city wall of this period 
(about 2100 B.C.) ran along the top of the slope of the mound. At the 
bottom of the slope there was a fosse. In section this ditch was apparently 7 
shaped like the letter W, with very steep sides. The over-all width of 
this great double fosse was about 9 m., a powerful supplement to the 
, defenses of the city. 
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From the last part of the transitional Early Bronze-Middle Bronze oa 
Age period comes what may be the remains of an Amorite sanctuary. 
Only a small part has been cleared, but the structure is subdivided by du 
a partition wall into two rooms, each of which contains a solid block | |. 
of greenish mud-brick. In one of these was*found a complete cup char- i, 
acteristic of the period. The suggestion is that these were altars. Under look 
the partition was an infant burial and in one room there was a large bin to t 
(perhaps for the reception of offerings ). the : 
The continuation of the Middle Bronze Age defensive lines has been f oyc.: 
discovered in both the new trenches at north and south. In addition, 8 
complex of walls discovered at the south end and connected with these | —— 
3 


defenses suggests to Miss Kenyon the possibility of a city gate at this 
point, but the working out of its plan and closer date is not yet completed. 
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This age, which has produced such fine tomb groups in every season 
so far, again produced the best tomb of the 1954 season, that of a young 
warrior. Beside him was his embossed bronze belt which has been re- 
constructed and is now in the Amman Museum. He was also provided 
with battle-axe and dagger (and a small extra supply of such weapons), 
and, most surprising of all, the foreparts of his three chariot (?) animals 
in the shaft. (Whether they are horses or asses must await the results 
of further study. )3 
C. The Late Bronze Age. 

The.two new trenches at the north and south ends, like Trench I on 

the west, have provided no evidence of Late Bronze Age city walls 
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Fig. 5. View of Site H (above spring) from the northeast, showing, in the center 
ronze foreground, the stone foundations, the patch of floor, the oven and the jugiet 
wary of the Late Bronze Age house. 


au or debris from once-existent city walls. The mystery of the Canaanite 
oe | city of Jericho which fell to Joshua is therefore as great as ever. The 


on discovery of a very small patch of floor from this age in the area over- 

> bin looking the spring does not help much. Here were found, in addition 

to the floor and the foundations of a wall, a small oven and a juglet of 

the 14th century (Fig. 9). This substantiates Miss Kenyon’s earlier dis- 

—_ cussion of the Late Bronze Age pottery at Jericho and would seem to 
ee ne et ee 

; this 3. The attention of readers is drawn to the-article in the Mlustrated London News of 

leted. July 24th, 1964, in which Mr. Michael Ricketts, the staff artist in 1953, has recon- 

structed a room in a house of this period on the basis of the Jericho tomb finds. It 


is very well done. 
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date the end of the latest “Canaanite” occupation of Jericho at abou 
the middle of the 14th century B.C. 
D. Theron Age 


Further evidence of occupation of Jericho in the period of thé 
Hebrew monarchy has turned up in the north trench. Both here and on) 
the west side the pottery is roughly of the 7th century B.C.: ie. immé 
diately preceding the downfall of the Hebrew state. 

Miss Kenyon is hoping to carry on with successive campaigns 
Jericho for at least two more years. We wish her the same success $i 
has had in the past. 


Additional Note On Excavations 


Last spring a second season of excavation was carried out at the si 
of ancient Dothan by the Wheaton (ill.) Archaeological Expeditic 
under the direction of Professor Joseph P. Free. A report of the dicoveri 
has been published in the October issue (No. 135) of the Bulletin of t 
American Schools of Oriental Research. This is the site, some 9% mi 
north of Samaria, near which Joseph found his brethern and whence 
was sold into:slavery (Gen. 37:17 ff.). Professor Free has discovered that 


its greatest day as a city was in the Early Bronze Age (third millennium 
after which it settled down to a more ordinary existence until t 
Assyrian destruction of North Israel during the eighth century B. C. 

only later remains found thus far are those of a small Hellenistic village 
of the third and second century B. C. 


G. E. W. 


A New Filmstrip in Color 


Discovering Hidden Treasures, forty frames in color, by Professor John C. Trever, & 
a new filmstip, telling the story of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Audio-Visual Dept. National Coun 
of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. $6.50. 


Note Uur Correct Address 


Sending mail to our old address, from which we moved five years ago, means 
only an inconvenience for several busy people, but also a delay in the receipt of mail. 
correct address is always given on the front of this magazine. 


Please note that all our subscriptions are for the complete calendar year only. 








